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CHANCELLOR'S COI^MENTS 



THE inrent of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1984 was to 
strengthen and expand the economic 
base of the nation, develop human 
resources, reduce unemployment, and increase 
productivity by assisting tne states in expand- 
ing, improving, and updating high-quality 
programs of vocational-technical education. 
The Act's goals were to expand, improve, and 
modernize existing programs, especially 
within economically depressed regions of the 
nation and each of its states. It was also de- 
signed to ensure the provision of vocational 
services to America's "special populations." I 
am delighted with the opportxmity to present 



this publication, which examines and presents 
the impact of the Act and exemplifies tlie 
accomplishments made by California's com- 
munity colleges in addressing the Act's intent 
and goals. 




DAVID MERTES 
Chancellor 

California Communiti/ Colleges 





S this report was being prepared, ! 

vocational educators were involved in j 

implementing the reauthorized Carl D. | 

Perkir\s Act of 1990, often referred to as | 



Perkins II. This report provides a retrospective i 
of the years in which Perkins I funds were used j 
to assist in delivering quality vocational educa- ! 
tion to the 107 community colleges in Califor- 
nia. Those funds, which supplemented state 
funds and other funding sources, amounted to j 
only about 4 percent of the total expenditures ; 
for vocational educatie n in California's commu- j 
nity colleges. However, because the funds were \ 
used to develop new and innovative programs, 
their effect on college programs was substantial. 

The information contained in this report is 
limited to the data required by the Vocational 
Education Act to account for the use of funds. 
Of course, the programs and services offered by 
commimity colleges are much broader than j 
those described in the report. ] 
An important feature of California commu- i 
nity college students, who average twenty- i 
seven years of age, is that many are already j 
employed and attend college part time. They j 
are taking classes to upgrade their skills and | 
knowledge. 1 
Federal law requires the reporting of num- i 
bers of program completers, and that informa- j 
tion is presented in this report. The college ! 
system encourages students to complete certifi- 
cate and degree programs. Many students in 
community colleges have short-term vocational 
goals that are met l/ skills gained in one or 
more specific courses. When colleges provide 
students with retraining or upgrading of a I 
specific skill they need to reach their goal, they j 
become "com.pleters" not accounted for in this j 



report. Some students attending a community 
college have already completed a degree (from 
associate degree to doctorate) and enroll 
specifically to upgrade their skills. 

This report describes the impact Perkins I 
funds have made on our state vocational 
education progranas. In constructing the 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
Act of 1990 (Perkins II), Congress looked at data 
and accomplishments such as those contained 
in this report. For example. Congress reco^ 
nized the postsecondary system as a major 
provider of vocational education by providing a 
separate funding formula in Perkins II. The 
need for retraining and the upgrading of skills 
required of today's adult work force is central 
to Perkins II. The reauthorized law would not 
have taken the shape it did or have included the 
words "applied technology" in its title without 
the kind of retrospective glance we are present- 
ing here for the years when Perkins I was in 
effect. 

We hope you find the information helpful. 
As a result of the use of these important federal 
funds, many Califomians were provided the 
training and services they needed to become 
part of a productive work force and improve 
the quality of their lives. 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Vocational Education Enroiimont, 
by Program Area, Fiscal Years 
1983-84 Through 1990-91 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Vocational Education Enrollment, 

by Special Program Area, Fiscal Years 

1983-84 Through 1990-91 
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PROdRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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ADULTS IN NEED OF TRAINING 



Dan Estrada 



UPPORT to train adults has continued as 
a priority of the Chancellor's Office, 
California Community Colleges. From 
1983 through 1991 the Chancellor's 
Office funded vocational training programs 
and services in California's Department of 
Corrections facilities statewide. Another major 
effort was the initiation of employer-based 
training projects. These projects were funded 
to train adults in California's community 
colleges in partnership with private-sector 
companies. 

Although vocational education funds were 
used from the beginning to leverage other state 
funds, the state administration started and has 
maintained state funds yearly for training of 
adults through economic development 
projects. As with other initiatives, curricula 



were revised and new curricula developed to 
serve adults in need of training in California 
community colleges more effectively. Addi- 
tional models were used to provide career 
coionseling and develop individualized educa- 
tional plans for adult learners. Vocational 
guidance materials were widely disseminated, 
and training was conducted statewide to serve 
training and retraining needs of adults better. 

Numerous professional development 
opportunities for community college staff were 
provided through the funding of PEER con- 
sulting and program renewal of occupational 
programs. In addition, conferences, issue 
forums, and in-service training sessions were 
held statewide to improve vocational programs 
and services for adults. 
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AGRiCULTURE, AND NATURAL RESOURCES 



Kimberly Perry 




GRICULTURE, the Strongest componenl 
of California's economy, is a dynamic 
and ever-changing industry. Instructors 
of agricultural education classes must 
know about new technologies affecting agricul- 
ture and must be able to incorporate them into 
tlie curriculum. In this way graduates will have 
the skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed for 
immediate employment. Over the life of the 
Vocational Education Act, agricultural educa- 
tion has been focused on staff in-service 
training, program improvement, and student 
leadersliip development. 

In-service Training 

The objectives of this training have been to 
(1) conduct two statewide conferences each 
year, one in December, the other in June, to 
provide instructors with an opportunity to 
learn about new technological advances in 
agriculture; (2) provide instructors with an 
opportunity, through an individualized in- 
service training program, to enhance their 
technical skills in conjunction with business 
and industry internships; and (3) coordinate 
professional development opportunities for 
agriculture and natural resources instructors. 

Program Improvement 

This project, titled the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Program Plan, was accomplished in three 
phases: needs assessment, curriculum review 
and revision, and program promotion. 

Phase I involved a conference called Agri. 
Education 2000. Its purpose was to bring 



educators and business and industry represen- 
tatives together for a frank discussion of the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed by 
completers of agriculture programs. This 
conference was a forum for business and 
industry representatives to talk and for educa- 
tors to listen. 

In Phase II a document titled Tlte Agricul- 
tural Education Program Plan was developed. 
The plan provides the curriculum framework 
for the six areas of agriculture: agribusiness, 
animal science, forestry and natural resources, 
mechanized agriculture technology, ornamen- 
tal horticulture, and plant science. The frame- 
work cor\sists of the following elements for 
each program area: mission statement; trends 
in the industry and career opportunities; 
programs and course listings; course descrip- 
tions, including core components and compe- 
tencies; and key issues. 

ITiis plan also includes program standards, 
developed by communit)^ college instructors 
and the Agriculture and Natural Resources 
State /\dvisory Committee, that are designed to 
assist agriculture departments in the process of 
program improvement. These standards are 
categorized as career-relevant instruction; 
qualified instructors; professional development; 
facilities, supplies, and equipment; cooperative 
work experience education; program manage- 
ment; advisory conunittee; program faculty 
advising; extended employment; leadership 
and student organizations; career exploration; 
communications with agriculture and natural 
resources programs; placement and L llow-up; 
and continuing education. 
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In Phase III a promotion and marketing 
package titled Food for Thought was pro- 
duced. The purpose of this phase was to 
inform prospective students that a career in 
agriculture and natural resources is exciting 
and readily available in many community 
colleges. Included in the package disseminated 
to every agriculture and natural resources 
program were 15 videos, 20 posters, and 500 
brochures. 



Student Leadership Development 

This annual project provides a number of 
community college agriculture student organi- 
zations an opportunity for continuing educa- 
tion in leadership development. A two-day 
conference is focused on leadership and 
management practices, knowledge, and 
applications related to a demand for prac- 
titioners of effective leadership behavior in the 
agriculture industry. 
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L. Joyce Arntson (Irvine Valley College) 
Kimberly Perry 



ANY business education faculty from 
community colleges statewide ben- 
efited from special project funding 
carried out during 1983-1991. The 
following projects had significant results for 
the faculty and administration of the California 
Community Colleges, witli ultimate benefit to 
the students of the colleges: 

• A project of major impact on tlie curriculum 
and training of the business education 
faculty of the California Community 
Colleges was the Statewide Community 
College Instructional and Administrative 
Telecommunications Model Network. A 
total of 53 colleges and two college districts 
participated. This project provided the 
opportunity for the development of a 
model telecommunication network that 
served as an instructional tool and as an 
administrative support system. 

There were three phases of this project, 
each of which experienced increased 
participation among the community 
colleges statewide. Three curriculum guides 
in excess of 3.000 pages have been devel- 
oped and shared statewide with faculty for 
creating new or expanded telecommunica- 
tions course offerings. Training in the 
telecommunications technologies has been 
conducted for 76 faculty members. 

In addition, administrators from 24 of the 
community colleges and two school dis- 
tricts participated in the training and use of 
electronic mail for communications among 
themselves and the Chancellor's Office. 



Personal networks linking participating 
instructors and vocational education 
administrators were strengthened. Instruc- 
tors and administrators active in the project 
especially valued the professional growth 
tliey experienced and the new contacts they 
have made as a result of those activities. 

• Because business education changes 
significantly in technology and practice, 
staff development is extremely important to 
community college faculty. Tliere have 
been two phases of a professional develop- 
ment project that have addressed the need 
to update business faculty. A total of 56 
professional development activities serving 
a minmium of 1,580 faculty members were 
conducted. 

• Twenty educators from the California 
Community Colleges participated in 
training in a leadersliip institute to upgrade 
teaching skills and provide training for 
their working in administrative and master 
teacher roles. As a result of the project, 
participants' colleges will have new and 
updated programs and facilities, a new 
faculty evaluation system, a greater empha- 
sis on quality management, and profession- 
als with new leadership skills. 

• Twenty-two business educators partici- 
pated in an internship program in business 
or other schools. Results for the interns' 
colleges are new and updated courses and 
programs, well-researched and planned 
facilities, new professional ties with other 
colleges, and faculty who are better in- 
formed about business practices. 
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• Through the Dissemination of Model 
Curriculum Project, a data base of over 
1,500 course outlines in six program areas 
(Accounting, Management, Marketing, Real 
Estate, Secretarial and Office Automation, 
and Computer Information Science) are 
now available to teachers and administra- 
tors for use in creating nev^ programs and 
updating existing ones. These course 



outlines are available on-line, in hard copy 
and on disk, and by facsimile (fax). In 
addition, the schools that created the 
curriculum v^ere identified so that students 
might v^ork together. As a result of this 
project, a statev^ide list of faculty members 
in Business Education has been updated for 
direct mailing. 
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CAREER COUNSeyW^ AND GUIDANCE 



Susan Sargent 



THE Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act of 1984 (VEA) encouraged states to 
"utilize a full range of supportive 
services, special programs, and guidance 
counseling and placement to achieve ilie basic 
purposes of this Act." In fulfillment of this 
objective, staff development in guidance and 
counseling remained a high priority from 1983 
through 1991 in the California community 
colleges. Shifting labor market trends, chang- 
ing demographic patterns, and an increasing 
numbers of adults needing retraining, together 
with fewer college resources and shrinking 
budgets, created a pressing need for counselors 
to receive in-service training to meet these 
demands. 

VEA became the impetus for establishing 
linkages between business and industry and 
education to fulfill the needs of counselors and 
prepare students more effectively to enter or 
advance in the changing work environment. 
During the initial years of implementation, 
funds were utilized to support job-shadowing 
activities in industry. Projects carried out in the 
workplace revealed to counselors the changing 
work force and new technologies. Updated 
information on the current labor market and 
future career opportunities were also made 
available. 

In 1987 attention shifted from in-service 
training to identification of existing counseling 
services available to community college 
students and assessment of counselor needs in 
all the conununity colleges. Studies were 
funded to determine the scope of counseling 
services provided across the state. In addition, 
information was gathered on career centers, job 



i placement offices, and vocational assessment 

i 

• centers as well as on the types of services 
j available to students, including vocational 
I assessment, career planning, and placement. 
Survey results showed that 73 percent of tlie 
counselors were taking advantage of in-service 
training and felt that the need for ongoing 
training continued to exist. The findings also 
suggested that the role of the counselor was 
changing at the local level. Counselors no 
longer provided traditional vocational counsel- 
ing but rather looked to a broader approach of 
career development when working with 
students. Helping students explore their career 
options, develop a career plan in tlieir educa- 
tion curriculum, identify personal skills in 
relation to the world of work, and set their 
career goals all became part of the counseling 
process. 

In later years of VEA the goal of providing 
staff development to help adults meet the 
changing work environment once again 
became prominent. Projects included training 
counselor peer consultants and business and 
industry consultants to provide technical 
assistajicc to colleges in identifying their 
program needs. Regional forums were initiated 
between industry and education to provide in- 
service training for counselors to address the 
specific needs of employers. The state worked 
with the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee regarding the Na- 
tional Career Development Guidelines, which 
established a competency-based career devel- 
opment program. These guidelines are being 
incorporated into the community college 
system for use with college students. 
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COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS 



Dan Estrada 



ROM 1983 through 1991 the Chancellor's 
Office, California Community Colleges, 
undertook many projects to provide 
I vocational education programs and 
services. Through many of these projects, 
partnerships were developed with community- 
based organizations to assist in strengthening 
vocational programs. Overall goals to be 
implemented with the assistance of commu- 
nity-based organizations included (1) provid- 
ing vocational training in new and emerging 
occupations; (2) targetii^g persons who were 
imemployed, underemployed, or affected by 
economic dislocations or who had obsolete or 
inadequate skills; and (3) involving the busi- 
ness, industry, and labor communities in the 
support of vocational traming programs. 



Specific partnerships were developed 
between community colleges and community- 
based organizations. Tliese paruierslxips 
allowed community colleges to respond to 
local needs by promoting new programs, high- 
teclinology programs, consortia efforts, and 
innovative groupings of programs and services 
and by securing facilities and equipment from 
business and industry. Model partnerships 
were responsible for the adoption of the 
Chancellor's Office model programs in state- 
supported programs, including efforts related 
to economic development, and professional 
development efforts for the California Conser- 
vation Corps and other state and local agencies. 
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CONSUMER HOME ECONOMICS 



Peggy Sprout Olivier 



THE mission of home economics in the 
California community colleges is to 
prepare iiidividuals to function effec- 
tively in changing family, community, 
and work environments, Home economics 
provides educational opportunities that 
respond to future teclinologies and humanistic 
needs in preparing students for employment, 
advanced study, and lifelong learning. Home 
economics enables individuals to develop skills 
that improve the quality of life in a pluralistic 
society. The California Plan for Career-Vocational 
Education states that "the mission of career- 
vocational education in California is to en- 
hance the personal and economic well-being of 
individuals and to develop human resources 
which contribute to the economic development 
of the state," Both mission statements arc 
compatible. 

Consumer Home Economics 
State Advisory Committee 

A major effort for consumer home econom- 
ics programs vvitl\in the guidelines of the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Education Act was to 
estciblish a Consumer Home Economics State 
Advisory Committee. The membership of this 
committee is composed of commimity college 
representatives from each of the five consumer 
home economics content areas: fashion, 
interiors, life management, life span, and 
nutrition and food. Members from business 
and industry were identified for each of the 
content areas and appointed to the committee. 
Additional members were appointed to 
represent The California State University; 
California Community Colleges; Administra- 
tors of Occupational Education; and the Home 



Economics Unit, California Department of 
Education. Selection of the membership also 
provided for appropriate geographical, ethnic, 
and geiicler representation. 

In 1987 a national commendation was 
presented to the state advisory committee on 
behalf of the California Commimity Colleges. 
Received by Patricia Stanley, the commenda- 
tion was gi\'en to honor volunteers for their 
exemplary efforts in strengthening vocational- 
teclinical education programs. 

To meet the goal of program improvement 
in consumer home economics programs, the 
state advisory committee directed the 
Chancellor's Office, California Community 
Colleges, to: 

• Provide opportunities for staff develop- 
ment for local college professionals. 

• Develop and maintain partnerships 
between industry and education. 

• Increase the number of programs and 
services provided at local colleges. 

• Provide for overall coordination of the 
program and services to make them cost- 
effective and efficient. 

Consumer and Homemaking 
Education Funds 

The advisory comniittee recommended that 
a study be conducted. Sierra College in Rocklin 
developed the scope of research and published 
a report titled Consumer Homemaking Education 
in California's Community Colleges: A Description 
of Uses and Model Program Efforts (1988). The 
research provided a historical perspective and 
detailed the status of programs under Public 
Law 98-524. In the study a questionnaire was 
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distributed to the 107 California community 
colleges. Each community college was asked to 
state the goals of its consumer home economics 
program activities. The findings were as 



follows: 

Percent 

Goal of colleges 
Outreach to underserved 

populations 32 

Parenting and family issues 25 

General well-being 19 

Consumer issues 17 



The model programs identified through 
research were the following: 

• Chaffey College: Strengthening Parents in 
Low-Income Communities Programs 

• Fresno City College: Commiuiity Work- 
shops 

• Modesto Junior College: Bridge Program 

• Orange Coast College: Consumer Re- 
source Center 

• Saddleback College: Workshops for the 
Hispanic Community 

The state advisory committee recommended 
that opportimities for staff development be 
provided for local college professionals. The 
Chancellor's Office, California Community 
Colleges, provided those opportunities, 
focusing on the established research and 
strategies for developing model programs with 
consumer and homemaking education fimds. 

The research also studied the use of fimds 
provided through an allocation system to all 
college districts with consumer home econom- 
ics programs. The findings showed (1) that 12 
percent of the funds allocated from 1985 
through 1989 were not being used at the 



colleges and were returned; and (2) that the 
funds colleges received via the formula were 
insufficient to affect the consumer homemak- 
ing/program efforts. As a result of these 
findings, the state advisory committee recom- 
mended to the Chancellor's Office that future 
funding be subject to a competitive bidding. 
This recommendation was iniplemented with 
1991-92 fimds from the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education Act 
for Title III, Part B, Consumer and Homemak- 
ing Education. 

Professional Development 

The Home Economics Professional Develop- 
ment Committee, which served as the advisory 
group for special projects, continues to solicit 
nomiiiees for modtil programs and selects the 
outstanding model programs for dissemination 
to all colleges. 

In 1991 the innovations for selection were to 
be in a consumer home economics project, 
activity, or course and identified in one of the 
following categories: 

• Recruitment and enrollment of new 
students on campus and through out- 
reach 

• Implementation of the revised program 
plan for community college home eco- 
nomics, with particular emphasis on 
iiiterdisciplinary approaches 

• Support program and services linkages, 
(e.g., gender equity, counseling, commu- 
nity services). 

Couipcudium, a quarterly newsletter about 
home economics issues and trends in Califor- 
nia community colleges, was begim with VEA 




funding. It is through this newsletter that 
communication and professional development 
are accommodated. Another development was 
Info-Net, an electronic mail system that 
facilitates communication and technical 
assistance across California. This telecommuni- 
cations network has a toll-free number for 
registered users. 

Program Plan for California Community 
College Home Economics 

The original Program Plan for Caiifornia 
Community College Home Economics was pro- 
duced for distribution in August, 1985, as a 
result of the initial meeting at Asilomar in the 
fall, 1984. In November, 1989, a task force of 65 
selected home economics instructors, practitio- 
ners, and resource people convened in subject- 
area clusters to review the changes in their 
field and review, revise, and expand portions 
of the program plan. Each of the subject-matter 
areas — fashion, interiors, life management, life 
span, and nutrition and food — was addressed. 
A revised directory of community college 
home economics programs and staff has been 
added to the plan as a separate section. The 
mission was also reviewed, revised, anu 
expanded. Articulation is an an important part 
of the program plan. 

The Program Plan and Directory for California 
Community College Home Economics (1990) is the 



basis for the goals of leadership in the areas of 
professional development, quality programs 
and services, communication, technical assis- 
tance, and overall coordination. 

Program Review 

As a result of the availability of VEA funds 
and the program plan, a system of site reviews 
was initiated. A site reviexo is a process in which 
teams of peers visit a college to assist with: 

• Assessing the consumer home economics 
education program needs and offerings 

• Providing insight into direciions for 
growth and improvement 

• Providing comments on to the Consumer 
Home Economics State Advisory Com- 
mittee 

Approximately eight colleges participated in 
the site review during this period of VEA 
funding. One of the reports noted that "site 
review is au excellent way for both the team 
and the college to have an exchange which is 
nonthreatening and to share the operational 
and mechanical functions of similar programs 
at different community colleges. Also, by being 
able to meet with administrators, faculty, staff, 
program advisory committee members, and 
students, the review is a learning experience 
for team members." 
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COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 



Kimberly Perry 




EGINNING in 1983, efforts in cooperative 
work experience education and job 
placement have been focused on the 
development of standards and quality 



indicators and tlie development of a center for 
cooperative work experience education. 

Criteria and Quality Indicators for 
Cooperative Work Experience Education 

In 1983 legislation was passed that gave the 
state guidelines for how cooperative work 
experience education (CWEE) programs were 
to be conducted. In addition, federal guidelines 
were established in Title VIII that described 
how funds could be used in to provide educa- 
tion in CWEE programs. These regulations 
deliueated the criteria by which programs were 
evaluated. In any instructional program, 
however, quality is also an issue. Therefore, 
CWEE instructors, in conjunction with the 
California Association of Work Experience 
Educators, the California Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association, and the CWEE State Advisory 
Committee, developed indicators of program 
quality. 

Both the legislated criteria and the quality 
indicators were included in the California 
Commimit}/ College Peer Program Review Manual 
This publication resulted from a four-year 
effort during which standards were developed, 
field-tested, and implemented. A system was 
set up to encourage individual community 
colleges to invite peers from neighboring 
campuses to review ' their program for im- 
provement and enliancement. 



I Quality Indicators for Job 
I Placement Programs 

! The mission of job placement in community 
colleges is to provide ongoing, comprehensive 

; assistance to all students in obtaining employ- 
ment. The purpose of the Job Placement 

\ Improvement Model is to help colleges assess 
their current placement program, identify 

\ strengths and needs for improvement, and 
plan for short-term and long-term develop- 

i ment. 

i Center for Cooperative Work 
: Experience Education 

i 

i The purpose of the Center for Cooperative 
j Work Experience Education is to promote 
i qualitative growth by providing professional 

development training and resources for 
; administrators, faculty, and staff. The primary 
goal of the center has been to provide a com- 
prehensive staff development program for 
CWEE personnel at local sites, including 
1 individual attention, and at regional and state 
i training seminars. Over the course of this 
: continuing project, the center has conducted 
1 seminars in conjunction with professional 
I organizations; conducted road-show seminars; 
j developed training videos; broadcast a live 
I teleconference; developed and revised the 
1 CWEE Management Handbook; printed and 
\ disseminated the Peer Program Review Manual; 
I kept interested parties informed via quarterly 

newsletters; and served as a resource center for 
' material relating to cooperative work experi- 
. ence education. 

j 

i 27 
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Dan Estrada 



THE Chancellor's Office, California 
Community Colleges, funded a number 
of special projects from 1983 through 
1991 to improve vocational education 
programs for disadvantaged students. Some 
examples of exemplary projects include the 
following: 

• A project developed a three-year plan for 
paraprofessional teaching personnel to 
improve teaching and working with 
disadvantaged students, including 
limited-English-proficient students. 

• Another project developed tutoring 
materials and tested the development of a 
diagnostic instrument and a team ap- 
proach to tutoring. This development led 
to the promotion of the use of individual- 
ized learning plans later adopted by other 
state-funded programs. 

• Strategies for recruiting and serving 
special population students, including the 
disadvantaged, were promoted and 
shared through in-service training 



workshops, issue forums, and statewide 
conferences. 

• Specific curricula were developed or 
revised to serve disadvantaged shadents 
better. 

• Other projects were responsible for 
community college districts developing 
master plans to serve special population 
students, including the disadvantaged. 

• Because of dramatic shifts in student 
demographics during 1983-1991, voca- 
tional program materials were revised to 
serve ethnically diverse vocational 
education students. Career planning and 
awareness materials were also developed 
and disseminated. 

• A model program was also funded to 
categorize exemplary projects and 
provide direct technical assistance to 
community college programs statewide. 

Note: Although the efforts described here are 
extensive, they represent only a sampling. 
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GENDER EQUITY 



Nancy Davenport 



URING the life of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1984, 
California's community colleges were 
allocated 80 percent of all available 
funds designated to overcome sex bias and 
stereotyping. The allocations were based on a 
formula tied to enrollment. 

The colleges were provided technical 
assistance through a variety of programs 
established with the remaining 20 percent of 
the funds available to the colleges. Examples 
of tlie type of assistance provided are as 
follows: 



tion of a program accountability model to 
collect data and provide accountability 
for these programs 

• Development of a newsletter to share 
successful programs statewide 

Gender equity programs in California 
community colleges are eliminating the 
barriers of sex bias and attempting to make a 
positive impact on the California economy by: 

• Educating the work force in sophisticated 
technology 

• Lowering unemployment 



• Increasing per capita spending and 
responding to changing demographics 
and shifting family responsibilities 

• Decreasing the number of welfare recipi- 
ents and reshaping perceptions of indi- 
vidual successes 

• Providing for personal improvement and 
developing public and private partner- 
ships 

Some of the tangible results of these pro- 
grams are the following: 

Business Education 

Word processing operatiofts. The percentage 
of males enrolled in word processing rose 
every year between 1983 and 1988. Only 9 
percent of the students enrolled in 1983 
were men; but by 1988 that percentage had 
increased to 28 percent. General enroll- 
ment almost doubled in that period, from 
4,921 students to 8,845, resulting from the 
growing use of computer equipment in 
business and the increasing availability of 
jobs for trained students. 

• General office operations. In 1983 male 
enrollment in vocational office operations 
was 17 percent. By 1988 that percentage 
had increased to 27 percent. The availabil- 
ity of jobs requiring clerical skills and the 
breaking down of stereotypes has drawn 
more men into these vocational programs 
and subsequently into the work force. 

Agriculture 

In 1983 only 12 percent of students enrolled 
in vocational agriculture mechanics were 




• Annual training conference 

• Regional workshops 

• Development of the Quality Indicators 
Manual 

• Development of a gender equity how- to 
handbook 

• Development of a documentation guide 

• Provision of Gender Equity Management 
Systems on campus 

• Facilitation of program planning 

• Development, testing, and implementa- 
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women. By 1988 that percentage had increased 
to 22 percent. With overall enrollment in the 
courses during thai period nearly doubling, 
the number of women enrolled almost qua- 
drupled. 

Industrial Technology Education 

• Electronics communications. Enrollment of 
women in electronic communications 
classes was 9 percent in 1983. The bright 
future and reliance on electronic products 
increased female enrollment in 1988 to 21 
percent. These women can now earn $6 to 
$15 an hour at the entry level. With 
further education and attainment of 
electrical engineering degrees, starting 
salaries range from $25,000 to $30,000 a 
year. 

• Architectural drafting. Enrollment of 
women grew from 19 percent in 1983 to 
24 percent in 1988. The opportunities in 
the drafting work place are numerous. 
Continuing demand from manufacturing 



and engineering will create a favorable 
employment outlook in the coming years. 
• Educational aide. Men made up 11 percent 
of persons enrolled in community jollege 
courses for educational aides in 1983. By 
1988 that percentage had grown to 20 
percent. The average starting wage is 
only $7.50 an hour, but bilingual and 
special education aides can earn more. 
Although most teaching aide positions 
offer only part-tinie employment, the 
classroom training is the first step toward 
becoming a full-time teacher. 

Health Careers 

Male enrollment in nursing assistant voca- 
tional classes rose from 14 percent in 1983 to 25 
percent in 1988. The number of men in this 
traditionally female vocation is steadily 
growing. Vocational education courses and 
hospital training offered in the community 
colleges prepare students for nursing certifica- 
tion. 
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HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Dan Estrada 



FROM 1983 through 1991, a significant 
effort was made by the Chancellor's 
Office, California Community Colleges, 
to serve handicapped vocational educa- 
tion students more effectively. Special projects 
were designed, developed, and implemented 
to provide revised curricula and equipment so 
that handicapped students might more easily 
participate in vocational education programs. 
Model programs were developed through 
specific projects — for example, the Model 
Career Awareness and Career Planning 
Program for Students with Disabilities. This 
project served as a statewide model and 
included counseling services, individual and 
group instruction, computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, and tutoring. 

During the same period a statewide advi- 
sory committee for handicapped (disabled) 
and disadvantaged students (1) made numer- 
ous recommendations to establish specific 
vocational education special projects in staff 
development, program access and retention, 
curriculum improvement, and identification of 
research needs; and (2) conducted forums to 
disseminate data. Specific strategies were 



implemented to develop industry education 
and government partnerships through exem- 
plary and innovative vocational special 
projects. Numerous professional development 
activities were conducted statewide in work- 
shops, conferences, and issue forums. Cur- 
ricula were updated, and major agency initia- 
tives were implemented, including Investment 
in People projects, curriculum development for 
high-technology/aerospace manufacturing 
technology programs, and adoption of promis- 
ing models and techniques to serve handi- 
capped students better. 

A separate initiative was implemented to 
assist career counselors in learning industry 
and business needs. This effort led to the 
implementation of a state-funded program. 
Career Counselor and Instructor In-service 
Training Program. Another effort that led to 
the joint funding of a statewide program to 
serve the disabled was the workability pro- 
gram, an expansion of a model project to train 
disabled students in the new technologies. 
While the efforts reported are extensive, this 
accounting is by no means comprehensive. 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 



Barbara Juzek 



AJOR accomplishments in health 
occupations within the community 
college system include the develop- 
ment of six regional health occupa- 
tions resource centers. The centers, tl^e latest 
addition to the California Community College 
Economic Development Network, are the focal 
point for regional coordination for issues 
related to health occupations programs in 
California community colleges. The centers 
work with the college faculty and the health 
care industry in each region to coordinate 
resources and provide an ongoing forum. 

Services provided by the centers include the 
following: 

• In-service education programs for health 
occupations faculty, counselors, and 
industry personnel 

• Leadership in. intersegmental articulation 
efforts in health occupations programs 

• Coordination and leadership in the 
regions for helping students identify and 
access programs 

• Dissemination of information on model 
curricula, recruitment and retention 
strategies, and needs assessment tools; 
and information on career opportunities 
and programs in health occupations 
within the community colleges 

The statewide Health Advisory Committee 
has been very active on behalf of the California 
community colleges. The committee mem- 
bers — representatives from corrun unity college 
programs and the health care industry — carry 
out the development of major policies and 
strategic planning. Tlie addition of regional 



center directors to the committee helps greatly 
in communicating information back to the 
colleges and schools through a statewide 
network. 

i The statewide committee recommended that 
! several projects be given high priority for 
I funding. Some of the completed projects are 
I the following: 

' • Evaluation of Health Occupations Programs 
was developed to provide a resource to 
educators in health occupations programs 

; for planning and comprehensive evalua- 

tion of their instructional program. 

• Career Guide in Health Occupations Pro- 
grams was developed to assist students, 
counselors, and employers with informa- 
tion on training for careers in health 
occupations available in the California 

1 community colleges. This guide identifies 

competencies, entry requirements, 
program locations, and pertinent career 
data. 

• Director]/ of Health Occupations Programs is 
a resource guide to programs and loca- 
tions throughout the system. This direc- 
tory is used by the counselors and health 

\ occupations programs deans and staff. 

• Several curriculum review studies have 
i been accomplished in associate degree 

i and vocational nursing programs and in 

, the dental auxiliary programs in the 

i community colleges. 

j , In the last decade health occupations have 
; shown major growth and accomplishments in 
the California community colleges. They have 
offered students many realistic career options. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY EDUCATION 



Leo Ruelas 



UBLIC safety education in California 
community colleges encompasses 
vocational education instruction for 
police, firefighter, corrections, and 
hazardous materials personnel. In support of 
these activities, Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) funds provided during 
the past eight years have made possible the 
development of human resources, technological 
advances in instructional methodologies, and 
replacement of antiquated classroom equip- 
ment. 

The Administration of Justice Police Program 
is conducted in 86 community colleges through- 
out the state. With the support of VEA leader- 
ship funds, Denny F. Pace and members of the 
California Association of Administration of 
Justice Educators (CAAJE) completed a curricu- 
lum revision of the basic-core courses required 
of police students. This curriculum project was 
augmented by a companion publication titled 
Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum. At the 
present time a pilot program in the use of 
interactive video for police training is being 
conducted in six conununity colleges. 

The early results of the program have 
demonstrated a reduction of more than 50 
percent in the time required to learn a lesson. In 
addition, estimates of instructional cost indi- 
cated tliat this new instructional methodology 
may reduce expenses to a fraction of the cost for 
conventional classroom instruction. 

The Chancellor's Office, California Commu- 
nity Colleges, monitors the distribution of VEA 
funds set aside for criminal offenders. Over the 
past eight years, approximately $2.5 million has 



been granted to the State Department of 
Corrections for vocational education pro- 
grams. The Department conducts regular 
compliance reviews and quarterly meetings of 
a statewide vocational education advisory 
council to ensure proper utilization of funds. 
During this eight-year period the prison 
population has grown from under 50,000 to 
more tlian 100,000 irimates. Federal vocational 
education funds have provided an opportunity 
to repla:e outdated equipment and tools with 
modem units representing current technologi- 
cal advances. Over 80 percent of the $2.5 
million has been utilized for this purpose. The 
Department takes particular pride in having 
appUed a substantial portion of these funds to 
support vocational programs for women 
inmates. Vocational funding has also made 
possible professional development activities 
sorely needed by instructional staff employed 
in these settings. 

The Chancellor's Office, California Commu- 
nity Colleges, works in partnership with the 
State Fire Marshal's Office to provide fire 
science education throughout the state. Thirty- 
five colleges offer courses in fire science and 
work closely with local fire departments in 
providing advanced courses. With the aid of 
VEA funds and under the direction of Myron 
Nadolski, a curriculum guide for five basic 
courses in fire technology was produced, and 
500 copies were disseminated throughout the 
state. The Fire Marshal's Office is guiding the 
revision of advanced fire technology courses 
designed as a continuation of the five basic 
courses in fire science. 
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SINOLE PARENTS AND DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 



Nancy Davenport 



UNDER the provisions of the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984, California's community colleges 
were allocated 80 percent of all avail- 
able funds designated to provide outreach and 
recruitment services for single parents and 
displaced homemakers. The allocations were 
based on a formula tied to the number of single 
heads of households v/hose income was below 
the poverty level 

The colleges were provided technical 
assistance through a variety of programs, 
which were established with the remaining 20 
percent of the funds available to the colleges. 
Examples of the type of assistance provided 
are as follows: 

• Annual training conference 

• Regional workshops 

• Development of the Quality Indicators 
Manual 

• Development of a documentation guide 

• Revision of Gender Equity Management 
Systems on campus 

• Facilitation of program planning 

• Development, testing, and implementa- 
tion of a program accountability model to 
collect data and provide accountability 
for these programs 

• Development of a newsletter to share 
successful programs statewide 

The program accountability model was not 
developed until 1988 and was tested at 27 
community colleges. In 1989-90 this effort was 
expanded to 40 colleges. Although incomplete. 



the following data reflect the impact of these 
programs. 

• Sex: The overwhelming majority of 
program participants (96 percent) were 
female. 

• Age: The greatest percentage of program 
participants (43 percent) were from thirty 
to thirty-nine years of age. Those from 
twenty to twenty-nine years of age 
constituted the next largest group (27 
percent). 

• Ethnicity: One-half of program partici- 
pants were Caucasian, one-quarter were 
Hispanic, and approximately 16 percent 
were black. Other ethnic groups consti- 
tuted less than 5 percent of participants. 

• Marital status: The single greatest percent- 
age of program participants were single, 
never married (35 percent). Divorced 
participants constituted approximately 25 
percent; and married participants, with 
the spouse present, 22 percent. 

• Displaced homemakers: Approximately 

• ne-half of program participants were 
classified as displaced homemakers. 

• Educational level: Forty-three percent of 
program participants reported that they 
had completed high school, and an 
additional 30 percent had completed 
some postsecondary coursework. 

• Employment status: Slightly over one-third 
of sur\'ey respondents (34 percent) were 
employed at the time they applied for 
program services, and the remainder 
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were not employed. Those who were \ 

employed reported that they earned an I 

average of $8.58 per hour. | 

• Incotiie: The majority of program partici- j 

pants were economically disadvantaged, | 

Sixty-one percent of participants had total | 

family incomes of less than $10,000, and ; 

17 percent had incomes of $25,000 or j 

more. i 



In addition to the above information, a 
telephone follow-up survey was conducted of 
a sample group. Although this group was too 
small to provide significant data, the results 
did appear positive. 

The program accountability model will be 
fully implemented and should provide statisti- 
cally significant data on several levels. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



Albert Metzler 



1 




VER the past several years, Sierra 
College in Rocklin has developed the 
Vocational Education Computer- 
managed-and-aided Instruction Project 
in response to the needs of secondary and 
community college vocational education 
instructors. Tlirough this project instructors 
can keep up with the rapidly changing com- 
puter technologies revolutionizing society, 
industry, and education. Educators have 
recognized the need to acquire, update, and 
maintain proficiency in these new technologies 
to help produce the multiskilled work force 
needed by industry. The overall objectives of 
the joint project were to: 

• Identify vocational education software 
that could be used at the community 
college and secondary school levels. 

• Classify the software according to specific 
areas of interest: automotive, construc- 
tion, drafting, electronics, manufacturing, 
and electronic publishing/design. 

• Develop evaluation instruments for each 
subject area. 

• Evaluate selected software, using the 
appropriate evaluation instrument. 

• Publish a semiannual directory of the 
evaluated software that would include a 
product profile, a narrative of the applica- 
bility of the software for education, and 
the numerical results of the evaluation. 

• Develop a concept for long-range con- 
tinuation and management of the 
projects. 

Industry played a vital role in the successful 
accomplishments of the projects. Vendors have 



eit^ er loaned or donated software in ea'..\ of 
the six subject areas. The software comparues 
have also provided specialized training to the 
lead college directors, participated in work- 
shops, and publicized the project. A total of 
394,264 commercial programs were evaluated 
during the previous phases of the project, and 
130 public projects were also evaluated. The 
retail value of these programs exceeded 
$800,000. 

The computer software industry, driven by 
new technologies and the search for a competi- 
tive advantage, contijiues to release updated 
versions of current programs and new pro- 
grams at an ever-increasing rate. Everyday 
contacts with instructors, software vendors, 
and the industry continue to reinforce the 
realization that before students can be taught 
the latest technologies, educators need to be 
focused on the latest computer software, its 
adaptability to the desired technology curricu- 
lum, and the practical integration of that 
software into the classroom setting. 

The project's overall goals were to develop 
and distribute a guide for technology software 
users specific to the needs of educators and 
hands-on workshops that provide step-by-step 
assistance to educators in helping them under- 
stand and implement software that fits their 
specific curriculum needs. The project has been 
supported by the California Department of 
Education and the Chancellor's Office, Califor- 
nia Community Colleges. As more instructors 
recognize their need for technology informa- 
tion and training and want to take advantage 
of this special resource, the more the instructor 
sees the need for the expansion of the project. 
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During the current cycle a record 1,587 instruc- 
tors and administrators from 605 separate 
institutions across California participated in 
tlie project. 

In 1981 the Industrial Technology Education 
Unit of the Career-Vocational Education 
Division, California Department of Education, 
mounted an effort to meet the in-service 
training needs of instructors and administra- 
tors in industrial technology education across 
the state. In that year, with a budget commit- 
ment of $180,000, a group at California State 
University, Los Angeles (CSU-LA), in coopera- 
tion with the California Industrial and Tech- 
nology Consortium (CITEC), became a reality. 
Nine regional centers, each under the leader- 
ship of a part-time local coordinator, were 
established. With the help of advisory commit- 
tees and "cluster" chairpersons (e.g., for 



construction, manufacturing, drafting, elec- 
tronics, graphics, automotive, and career 
. exploration), each center coordinator began 
I adding in-service activities. Workshops and 
; other activities responsive to the needs of 
; instructors and administrators in the regional 
I service areas were organized and implemented. 
; Since 1982 the budget of the CSU-LA project 

has increased modestly to about $250,000 per 
: year. Meanwhile, the budget for CITEC grew 
' from $270,000 in 1982-83 to about $450,000 in 
I 1986-87, a level that has been sustained since 
then. This growth stemmed in large measure 
! from (1) a major model curriculum standards 
! and program framework project as part of 
i overall school reform efforts in California; and 
\ (2) a commitment of $100,000 per year from the 
i Chancellor's Office, California Community 
! Colleges, beginning in 1986. 
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